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A telephone conversation between RUDY VANDERLANS and DAVID CARSON 


A Conversation 
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Rudy: I should start off this conversation by saying that I found Ray 


Gun 6 to be brilliant and a milestone issue design-wise. | remember 


being at Tower Books, picking up that issue and just browsing through 


it, and being really amazed. 1 was flipping through it from back to 


front, so I started with the review section... David: I've actually 


thought that might be a good way to do magazines, from back to 
front, since so many people look at them that way. R: I thought the re- 


view section was just really, really nice and it’s difficult to put how it 


affected me into words because it was truly a gut feeling, especially 
D: | actually felt that to be our weakest review section yet. But | like 


the idea of the work eliciting a “gut reaction.” R: Standing there at the 


~ 
Tower Books newsstand, with about two thousand different magazines on the shelves, and yet you just know 


you are not going to find this approach in a whole lot of magazines, if in any at all. I’ve looked at all issues 
of Ray Gun and I do think there are hits and misses from page to page. D: | agree. R: Overall, I believe Ray 
Gun succeeds, better than any music magazine, in visualizing “alternative” rock. And when you look at all 
the issues you've put out, I felt issue 6 was the best. So far, all the issues have been eye openers, but if | 
had to pick one, this would be it, And again, it has a lot to do with how I went quickly through it. Perhaps 
if 1 sat down and studied it, looked at all the spreads and all the issues, another issue would come forward 
But that one just kicked me right in the head. D: | am never completely happy with an issue. There are al- 
ways some pages | like and some | don't. R: Perhaps that’s what makes you want to go on to the next one? 
D: That's part of it. | think it would be a bad sign if | were completely satisfied with an issue. R: You are, of 
course, creating towering expectations when you design these brilliant issues; you have to constantly outdo 
yourself, D: Is that a pressure you feel with Emigre? R: Absolutely. D: With twenty-six and a half issues, do 
you feel jaded at all, or are you still excited about upcoming issues? R: Yes, | am excited about upcoming 
issues, but there are other things that have started to interest me as much as the design, such as doing inter- 
views. You would think in any profession, although perhaps this is more true with crafts, the more you do 
it, the better you get at it, But with graphic design, if you have any integrity and if you constantly chal- 
lenge yourself, I think it only gets more difficult. D: | agree. That's when you open yourself up to more 
mistakes and the extremes of creating some really good work and some really bad work. | believe if you're 
not making some of those mistakes, you are probably not progressing. R: Do you feel it’s getting tougher 
and tougher? D: No, not yet, But | am only at issue 8. R: But you have Beach Culture behind you. D: Even 


with Beach Culture, that puts me up to 14. You've still done almost 


twice as many issues as | have. Since every article has its own content 
and angle, they all require different thought processes and solutions. 
That's what keeps me interested. R: The topics somewhat shifted from 
Beach Culture to Ray Gun, which must have given you something of an 
injection of new thoughts. D: In some ways it shifted and in some ways 
it didn't. Ray Gun is a bit more focused, which can be good or bad. 
You can only do so many band bios. But they're all different bands and 
it's a challenge to interpret the different personalities or styles of mu- 


sic in appropriate ways. R: About the jaded thing, from Emigre 10 on, 


we have heard opinions and received letters, saying that what we do is 
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old hat. (There's a letter in the back of this issue making such a statement.) D: That was a big difference for 
me in doing Ray Gun versus Beach Culture. With Ray Gun, people were actually able to find copies from 
the start. We got letters from all over the country from people who had never seen Beach Culture. They'd 
express amazement at this type of work, which they'd never seen before. And I'd be thinking “What do you 


mean? The stuff’s been around for a while.” R: And that’s nice. We've been around for ten years and 


Is that a plus or a minus? R: We're still alive and we're still doing what we've set out to do. D: What did 
you set out to do? R: Among other things, work for ourselves and be independent. Before Emigre, | worked 


for other people, 1 worked at the San Francisco Chronicle for three years and in Holland I worked for three 


years for different studios, When we realized that we could run our own business, that became very im- 
portant, That’s in a sense what we set out to do. And we were able to do it, not by publishing a magazine, 
because that, by no means, pays the bills, but by selling typefaces. D: There is a type designer in Canada 
who told me you had expressed to him how glad you were that you would never have to do any more free- 
lance work, because the type business was so good. Is that true? R: I was happy not having to deal with 
clients’ wishes and compromises anymore, because I felt 1 wasn’t able to do what I wanted. Zuzana Licko 


and I just simply started to focus our energy and poured it into our type foundry and magazine. 1 had 


Worked as a designer for clients for quite some time. I've talked to many designers who would love to do 
their own thing as opposed to working for other people. But I still do occasional commercial design jobs. 1 
am doing an illustration for you for Ray Gun right now. D: For free, | might add, Do you ever feel that re- 


sentment from other designers and their criticism is somehow 


d to the fact that they wish they had the 


ood” because we don’t 


freedom that you've got? R: One criticism we often get is that the work can look “g 


work for a client, 1 can understand why they think that. You must get that type of criticism also? 


: Occa- 
sionally, but | DO have a client. Thousands of them in fact, in the form of readers and subscribers. In a 
way, the publisher Marvin Jarrett, is my client, as are the people who advertise with us. R: But you have a 
fair amount of freedom? D: Yes, I do. I've always tried to work with clients and projects that allow me that 
freedom. R: The hidden message when people criticize our work is that there are no parameters: it can be 
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anything we want it to be. They don’t understand that there 
are many restrictions, not least because we have to pay the 
bill. And that’s a huge restriction, because we don't have very 
I 


¢ budgets for Emigre. D: 1 think you have more freedom 


even than | do because you are basically a trade magazine. 
Beach Culture and Ray Gun are consumer magazines. R 
Sometimes it is intimidating to have so much freedom. D: If 
you did a consumer magazine, do you think you would do it in 
the same style as you do Emigre? R: It depends on the mag- 


azine. I've worked on consumer magazines. | also worked a 


daily newspaper, where practically nothing was possible be 
cause there were one hundred editors and they looked at you 


4 facilitator, a glorified paste-up person. The paper was put 


together by the editors and they had very particular ideas 
about how it should look, We just followed their instructions. 
D: Were you continually frustrated in that position or was it 


satistying for a while? R: It had its good points, certainly 
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The Sunday inserts allowed for some creative work. | worked 
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on other magazines, too. I designed Shift, an art magazine 


and I did the base layout for MacWeek, a weekly computer magazine, and neither looked anything like Em 


igre. Bul with MacWeek, | felt out of place and that I really failed, mostly because I wasn’t in line with the 
publisher. They had very specific ideas, They wanted it to look like AdWeek; they had such a preset notion 
about how their magazine should look and it was so different from what I wanted it to be. And I’m not a 
very good salesman, It just never quite worked out. D: That must be a major plus when doing your own mag- 
azine—you don’t have to sell it to anybody. R: Exactly. Except in the end, I do have to sell my 7,000 cop- 
ies. It sounds so easy, “You can do what you want.” But ultimately, I can only do it if | am able to sell the 


zine so that at least it pays for itself. We can not run it with a loss, D: In that respect, I'm in much the 


same position with Ray Gun. Do your sales of Emigre fluctuate much from issue to issue? R: No, it’s pretty 


steady. Emigre #25, which w 


s devoted to and created by a group of young designers in Holland, sold pretty 
well because there were a few Dutch distributors that aggressively sold it in Holland. But other than that 
they all do the same. We have 2,000 subscribers and 3,000 copies pre-sold to stores and foreign distributors 


and the remaining 2,000 we sell over time 


D: When you first called me to do an interview in early spring ‘92, | agreed immediately and we set it up for 


the next day. | arrived at the right time and all there was was a message from you saying that | was “getting 


too much publicity” and the interview had been canceled. | was always curious why that made you want to 


cancel the interview? R; Shortly after we had made the arrangement for that telephone interview (for Em 


igre the Nick Bell issue) somebody had faxed me a copy of the article in Print magazine about you that 


had just been published, and, as you've done on a number of occasions, you mentioned our fonts in a not so 
kind way, and it simply rubbed me the wrong way. D: You have brought that up a couple of times and 
think you are referring to the reference | made that some of the fonts seem to get dated real quickly, and 
almost completely disappear from use. Would you disagree with that? R: No I fully agree with that. D: 


Then | guess | am confused about your feelings. R: The fact that they are 


ated doesn’t make them bad 


does it? When selling typefaces is your livelihood, and certain designers, like you, who have quite some 


status within the design world, de: 


ners whom other people listen to, Who get a platform like Print or 


HOW magazine that go out to 50,000 graphic designers, who repeatedly say what I consider to be rather 
negative things about the typefaces, that hurts. 1 guess I was surprised to see you make these statements, 
thinking you were on our side. D: | hear negative things said about Ray Gun Fonts all the time, but we don’t 


blacklist the people who say them. I'd be more upset if everyone liked them. Also, you're looking at an 


eight or ten page article, or an hour and a half lecture, and one semi-critical sentence. R: | didn't cancel 


that first interview simply because you dislike our fonts. Like | said, I also felt you were getting your share 
of exposure. Looking back at it, yes, it all seems rather petty. But there was a time when we would supply 
you with our fonts even before we had officially released them because you wanted to be the first designer 
to use them. I guess we had expected a little bit more respect and perhaps a few kind words to offset the 


criticism. D: As you know, that happened once, with one typeface. Your wife had agreed to send me a copy 
of Senator before it was “officially” released. After viewing it, | decided it was appropriate for Beach Cul- 
ture, and a distorted version of it became the logo. Using that typeface, as the logo, designates a certain 
amount of respect for the typeface. R: Again, the typefaces are very close to us, we spend a lot of time 
working on them, and we were surprised to see you put a negative swing on them, after you had first used 
them quite a bit, D: Do you think you ever put a negative swing on someone else's work or design? R: | 
have criticized other people's work, sure. But I’ve always done that in interviews, so people can respond 


and defend themselves. When you muke these statements in a national magazine or lecture, which you re- 


peatedly do, I can’t do anything about it. D: I think you've been critical of people's work in ways other than 
just the interviews. And you do respond to “these statements” in a variety of ways. You mentioned in a let- 
ter to me that you printed those questions ("11 Questions I've always wanted to ask David Carson") in Em- 
igre 24 because you were “pissed” at me. Can you explain why? R: Like | said in that letter, | Was pissed 
because we had made an arrangement to do the interview for Emigre 24. After canceling that first interview, 
I came back with the idea to devote an issue to Ray Gun, because I was intrigued by the people who were 
going to put it out, I had sent you the interview with the publisher Marvin Jarrett and you knew I was doing 
an interview with the editor Neil Feineman, You initially agreed to doing the interview, then you kept 
changing your mind and at the very last moment you decided not to do it and I felt left out in the cold. D: 
That's why those questions were printed? Even though you knew two weeks before you even started de- 


signing that issue that | wasn’t going to be involved? R: As you knew, we had already printed the an- 


nouncements listing your name. At that point I thought, “If David can do a ‘No Emigre Fonts Issue’ (see 
cover Beach Culture 4), perhaps 1 can do 4 ‘No David Carson Issue.’" D: It would have had to have been 
billed like that for that concept to work. Then it would have been funny, not just mean-spirited. I've often 
wondered if that “No Emigre Fonts Issue” was really behind a lot of this. As you've heard me express in my 
lectures, that cover blurb was not pointed against you. It was a personal change of direction for myself. | 
felt | had relied too much on the Emigre Fonts in the first issue of Beach Culture, and it was time to get 
back to more basic typefaces. | wanted to concentrate more on the total design, rather than the font choice. 
After the “No Emigre Fonts Issue” | only used traditional typefaces in Beach Culture. 

Getting back to Emigre 24, you mentioned that Beach Culture won countless design awards and you say “! 
believe it was largely indicative of the staleness in publication design in America and the obsession with 
surface style that these competitions seem to emphasize.” Obviously some design shows are better than 


others; it has a lot to do with the selection of judges. Increasingly, we're seeing design shows emphasize 


A Conversation. 


more than just “surface style.” The 100 Show in Chicago is a good example, where they brought in people 
like Jeffery Keedy, Neville Brody, and Lorraine Wild to help judge. A recent Los Angeles Art Directors Show 
brought in actual clients to help judge the work based on how well it performed for the client. Many of the 
awards Beach Culture received were for the photography, many were for illustration, a lot were for graphic 
design and very little of it was for publication design. That always seemed to me like quite a statement to 
be making about the whole state of our profession as basically being stale. R: I didn’t know how these 
awards were divided up. I didn’t know that out of the 150 awards you've won only a few were given for the 
design of the entire magazine. Perhaps I was being a bit too presumptuous by thinking that most of these 
submissions of Beach Culture to design competitions were done by you submitting a magazine. | did not 
know that you submitted illustrations and photographs separately. The statement obyiously related specif- 
ically to publication design, not photography, not illustration, When you talk about photography and il 


lustration, [ think you see so 


of the best work done in America. Again, within publication design in 


America, there has been a phenomenal staleness. UII stand by that, That's quoi + stvte(tne wate or) 
why I think Beach Culture stood out, because there is so little innovation 


GS ixies. 
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Egg magazine was trying a more experimental graphic design approach, 


posing some new photographers, and Hippocrates magazine was showing 


some very progressive illustration. R: The point I was trying to n 
my introduction in Emigre 24 was that Ray Gun has an opportunity to real- 


ly influence the way magazines are published beyond simply winning 


countless design awards, We have a different opinion about how important 


these competitions are. I believe there is a lot of graphic design done in 


America, outside of publication des 


and of these competitions, that is 
some of the best in the world. D: Absolutely. Whose work in particular 
stands out to you? R: The work of Rick Valicenti, Barry Deck, ReVerb:, Jeffery Keedy, John Weber, Ed- 
ward Fella, Scott Makela, Tibor Kalman, Fabion Baron, David Carson... I think some of the most exciting 


design work around today is done in America, If you, in that comment, read that I am dissing the entire de 


sign, illustration and photography community then,... D: Without that explanation, | think that is the im- 
plication. That’s why | wanted to clear that up. | also believe many people wouldn't be familiar with the 
work of the designers you mention had they not seen it in some of the design competitions. So perhaps 


that is an advantage to some of these events. R: Again, that remark was meant to bring into question the 


design competitions more than the work submitted. D: In the same issue (Emigre 24), in your introduction, 
you show the cover of Beach Culture 6 and the first issue of Ray Gun and the caption reads “Ray Gun 1 or 
Beach Culture 72” What did you mean by that? R: Well, it was a question. Since it was the same art director 
and same editor moving on to another magazine, | figured it was a fair question to wonder whether Ray Gun 


Was a continuation of Beach Culture. D: Beach Culture 6 was the result of two years and five issues that 


went before it. It had a history. Beach Culture 7, had there been one, would have been completely different 


Cover. Ray Gun 4 


from Ray Gun 1, which was published over a year later and was the first issue of a new magazine with a 
new subject matter, new staff, and new audience. Publication design is a process. You have to go through 


ood ex- 


one issue to get to the next. It’s a continual growth process and the magazine evolves. R: That's a g 
planation. 

D: | was always curious what the trash can (cover Emigre #24) was about? R: People are simply obsessed 
with anything new. Look at the music business. The bands that are doing the best are the new bands... D 
Actually, many of the bands that seem to have been around forever are doing quite well. U2, REM, and Aer- 
osmith come to mind. R: After talking to Marvin Jarrett (former publisher of Creem magazine), he too said 
he had grown bored with Creem and couldn't do certain things that he wanted to do, and he had a need to 
start a new magazine, namely Ray Gun. Anne Burdick also wrote about this phenomenon of designers being 
gobbled up and spit out and everybody... D: Who do you feel are some of the designers that have been 


“gobbled up and spit out?” R: I think Neville Brody is a 


ood example. The work that he has done, for 
which I have great respect, has been copied and eaten up and spit out, It happened to him twice. First, his 
work for The Face was copied very fast. Then, after he started doing Arena, the type of work he did there, 
the fat Helvetica, going back to a more rational approach, was taken over by advertising so fast it was un- 


believable. And then it was forgotten and people started searching for the next best thing to copy. D: Any 


other people besides Neville? R: I think Ed Fella’s work has been fi 


rly nicely copied or appropriated by 
many of his students and other designers. But this doesn't say anything about Neville Brody or Ed Fella. It 
says something about the people doing the gobbling up and spitting out. Neville Brody and Ed Fella are still 
doing incredible work. It is the outside world that comes in when it sees that something is successful in a 


certain are: 


nd lifts, appropriates, uses, misuse: 


and then forgets the work. You don’t agree with me on 
this? D: I don’t agree that people like Ed Fella have been gobbled up and spit out. R: Perhaps he is in the 
stage of being gobbled up. The spitting comes later. But 


in, it has nothing to do with Ed or Neville 


Their work is still very good. I wish I could be half as prolific as Neville Brody. I am talking about the out- 
side world, other designers copying and lifting ideas. D: | think copying and lifting is different from gob- 
bling up and spitting out. R: It’s a choice of words. D: Any others you can think of? R: Perhaps your own 
work. I have seen the work that we have seen in Ray Gun applied in other places. 


Anyway, to continue my answer to your question about the garbage can, when I was trying to come up with 


an idea for that cover, | thought that one effect of this “Neomania” must be that you'll end up with a lot of 


obsolete stuff, garbage, and that’s why I choose that picture of the garbage can. D: | don’t feel that because 


sometl 


g has become obsolete it means it was “garbage” when it was produced. It may have been speak- 
ing to a particular audience at a particular point in time. Originally, you told me the trash can had some- 
thing to do with the press you were getting at the time, and Massimo Vignelli’s comments in the Print mag- 


azine interview. Is that not the case? R: Yes, that’s still the case, because that was happening at the same 


time. I thought it would be really funny, after Emigre 


a ‘Typographic garbage factory” 


just been called a 


by Massimo Vignelli, to have a garbage can on the cover. | wondered what Massimo would think when we 
made it look like we pointed the finger at other people making trash, It’s all a bit tongue-in-cheeck, D: 
You've mentioned to me that Emigre magazine will be around long after we are all dead and gone—that all 
the issues have become collector's items. So perhaps you've escaped the garbage can. R: There's at least 
one garbage can we haven't escaped. D: Have you ever talked to Mr. Vignelli about the interview in Print? R 


No I never did, D: | guess they tried to get you and him together at the AIGA conference. R: Yes, I’ve had 


more than one invitation to do that. D: They told me you didn’t want anything to do with it. Why is that? R: 


A Conversation 


First of all, | don’t think I am a very good public speaker. I also felt that Massimo was very uninformed 
about our work. I don’t think he knew our work at all. His critique seemed a bit unfair. I think he had heard 
of us and perhaps seen a few issues of Emigre in which he inevitably must have seen the work done by other 
designers. We just became a punching bag for a type of work that he really despises. And I didn't feel like 
being the guy who would go up there on stage to duke it out with Massimo Vignelli 

Earlier in this interview, 1 talked about the position that I'm in of owning my own magazine and how satis- 
fying that can be. How close are you to having your own magazine with Beach Culture and Ray Gun? D: In 


terms of ownership, | don’t own any of it. So | am really not very close. But | have a lot of artistic freedom 
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and that's always been more important to me than financial rewards. R: Is Marvin Jarrett, the publisher, the 
only other person that you have to deal with at Ray Gun in terms of passing the design? D: Ray Gun was 
started in three different offices and with three different computers and is now in two different offices with 
two different computers. There’s never been, until recently, a central office. But the design and editorial 
departments are still hours away from each other, and there is not a lot of day-to-day interaction. Marvin 
basically trusts my judgment. A publisher or an editor has a tremendous effect on the look of a magazine. 
\'ve been fortunate to work with people like Marvin Jarrett and Randy Bookasta, who allow me to do the 
work they hire me to do. R: How do you submit the designs for Ray Gun? D: 1 
submit them to the separator. When | am happy with them, they are turned in to 
be made into film. R: Marvin doesn’t see them until there is a blue line? D: A 
large part of the magazine, no. The more important parts to him, such as the 
cover, the cover story, and some of the features he’s been involved in, I'll fax 
or Fed Ex him and he'll give me his input. But for the rest of the magazine he 
basically trusts me. I've never seen a blueline with Ray Gun. In fact, at least 
half the magazine is sent to be printed without me seeing any proofs. R: That's 
amazing! D: It’s a little scary. And it causes problems. In the seventh issue, 
the title of the Matthew Sweet article got left off by the separator. So the open- 


ing spread to the article makes no sense whatsoever. In the first issue, they 


DAVID J 
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Ray Gun 7. 


cropped the picture of Evan Dando of the Lemonheads wrong, so a large block of black copy is printed over 


his black boot. R: You get the best of both worlds. You get all the freedom and you don‘t have to pay the 
bill do Ray Gun in the evenings and on the weekends. Then often | don't get to see any proofs before 
alin it is printed. Sometimes it works, sometimes it 
doesn’t. R: Will it grow though? Is there a plan for 

growth and a more permanent situation? D: We 


added 92 extra pages for the seventh issue, and 
the distribution, starting with issue 9, is being tak- 
en over by Times-Warner. They don’t own any of 
the magazine, they'll just help distribute it. Ingram 


(Ray Gun’s current distributor) will continue to 


distribute it to the specialty shops. This new dis- 
tribution deal is allowing us to more than double the circulation. It started out at 55,000 copies and with 


the August issue 


will go up to 120,000. R: You are not concerned that the doubling of the print run will 
make the magazine end up on newsstands where it perhaps won't sell? I've often heard that when a mag- 
azine does quite well, the next step is to print more copies, which end up on Safeway shelves, where per- 


haps it won't sell. D: One of the few places Beach Culture was distributed was supermarkets. It always 


seemed like an odd arrangement to me. R: So you could do twice as well with Ray Gun at Safeway? D: 


That's hard to say. I've never thought that people looking for a type of magazine that we are doing would 
go to a supermarket to find it. It seems like most people have their favorite little newsstand where they 
know they can find interesting European magazines, or whatever, and | think that's more likely our audi- 
ence. We're still in the first year of publication, and doing a lot of experimenting, but the reader response 
has been pretty amazing. R: What are you working on right now, what's on your desk, what’s your next 


deadline for? D: | am trying to finish Ray Gun 8. 1 
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look around my stu 


have to PostScript it and get it back. It's supposed 


to be turned in tomorrow and probably is going to aut een 


and ear Aig tne Te wimavenon 


be late, because of this interview. R: Well, then CUP You Guys COULD Be, Like, | 
you can blame it on me. D: (Laughing) I've always ia) 
a 


said, anything | can do to help Emigre. R: What aes 

else are you working on? D: | am finishing some = 

Nike ads for Europe that I am doing in twelve differ- 

ent languages. That's been interesting, dealing 

with foreign languages. Then | have another series of Nike ads in Europe that | am just starting on. These 
have a poem or a story that | am interpreting, so they're very close to doing an editorial spread. | am also 
doing some movie titles and poster design for a new David Byrne film. I'm working on a cover for Creativity 
magazine, a capabilities brochure for a name development firm called Addison Whitney, graphics for a new 
Prince album/cd, a logo for a new record label called Nothing Records, and I'm preparing for a couple of 
lectures in Australia at the end of the month. R: How many people do you have working for you? D: From 


time to time, one assistant, and occasionally | bring in an intern when | am trying to make a deadline on 


‘one of the magazines. I'm a pretty small shop. R: Your office is in Del Mar, a tiny town about a half hour 
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north of San Diego. There are many 


ners who 


aphic des 


believe they have to live in a major city in order to find eli 


ents, ete, You are obviously disproving this theory. How do 


this successful without living in N.Y 


you account for bein 
or L.A. or San Francisco? D: My clients tend to find me, of- 
ten as a result of seeing my work in various design annuals 
or publications, and now I'm getting a fair amount of calls 
from people who have seen Ray Gun, Because of this vis- 
ibility, | think | have more freedom about where | live. Some- 
times | think I should be in L.A. or New York, and be closer 
to other potential clients. But | enjoy where I'm living. I'm 
able to walk to my studio and I'm two houses back from the 


ocean. R: Do you think it could benef 


you in terms of the 
work load if you moved to New York? D: | wonder about 
that. | think it would. Then again, | don’t really need a lot of 
extra work right now. But | also wouldn’t rule out a change of location. | am a little isolated down here, 
which, sometimes, can be a disadvantage. Whereas if you are in New York or other big cities, there are al- 
ways lectures or exhibitions that you can attend. But the isolation also gives me some freedom and hope- 
fully it allows the work to stand on its own and not have the look of a certain geographic location. R: How 


do you approach this variety of jobs? Do your clients come to you for your particular approach and do you 


simply apply this approach to all jobs? If so, is that at all stiflin 


in terms of your own development? D 
There's no formula. Every assignment or project has to be evaluated on its own terms and its own needs, 
taking into consideration the client and the audience. So there is no formula. It would certainly be quicker 
or easier if there was. R: But, as you said earlier, some of the clients do come to you for your particular ap 
proach? D: They come to me because they have seen the work and are attracted to it. They usually are not 
aware of what's involved in the approach. | don’t do any self-promotion. I've sent out one postcard in ten 


years. People get a hold of me usually because they like a certain sensibility in my work. R: What do you 


think they see? D: They're seeing an approach to design that 


they feel will speak to their audience. It's as simple as that. 


don’t get calls from Modern Maturity or Golf Digest. R 
You've actually had very little formal training in design. But 
you spent time in Switzerland with Hans-Rudi Lutz. How did 
you end up there? D: | have a Bachelor of Arts Degree in So- 
ciology. | saw an announcement for a Swiss program, read 
the description and it sounded interesting, so | applied. 1 
sent some samples of the work and... R: These programs 
don’t require a BA in design? D: No, they just required sam- 
ples of your work, When | look at people's work | don't care 
what grades they got, | just want to see the work and hear 
their explanations. R: You've mentioned this workshop a few 
times in your interviews, It must have made quite an impres 


sion, D: It did. It was really early in my whole exposure to 
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graphic design. They had main speakers and then some designers who were considered as fringe, who did 


presentations at night. Those people affected me the most. They were people doing what they loved and 


making a living out of it, and that was real appealing to me. R: Is there anything visible in your work now 
that you say would be a direct result of that particular workshop? D: Probably some of the experimenting 
with letter spacing and word breaks. But overall, | don't feel it was that specific. It’s more an attitude—an 


attitude of why not try that? Why not experiment? | was always impressed by these typographic experi- 


ments that at first glance appeared whimsical, but always had an in-depth explanation for why they were 


done. | remember the critiques. The first question would always be, “Why is that there?” and as long as 
you had an answer, it was fine. If you said that you simply liked it there, your piece was discarded immedi- 
ately. This early exposure to a conceptually oriented, experimental approach to design, combined with hav- 
Ing never learned all the things you're not supposed to do, no doubt, has had its effect on my work. The 
person responsible for getting me started down this path was Jackson Boelts, a very talented instructor, 


designer, and artist from Tucson, who taught a two week summer workshop at the University of Arizona 


that was my first exposure to “graphic design.” R: If an undergraduate design student would ask you for ad 


vice on which grad school to go to, what would you suggest? D: | get asked that frequently. The first full 


time assistant | had on Ray Gun, Amy Lam, had just graduated from the grad program at Yale University 
when | hired her. Based on the strength of her portfolio and the work she did for me, | would say they 
should definitely look into that program. Overall, the most interesting work, writing, and attitude I've seen 
from a grad school in the past year has come from Cranbrook. So | would also recommend looking into 
their program. And Cal Arts has such an amazing pool of talent in their faculty that their program should be 


seriously considered, as well. I'd say look at these primarily, and go with one that feels right to you. R 


Have you ever considered 


ing back to grad school? D: | spent three days at Cranbrook where | gave a lec- 


ture, hung out with the students and their projects and sat in on the critiques, and it really made me think, 


ould | do this?” | liked the intensity, the around-the-clock obsession with design. You seem to tind more 


passion for design at a good grad program than you do in most workplaces or studios. And | like that 


seriously considered doing it, and if somebody in my position asked me the same question I'd probably en- 


courage them to do it. But I’ve got projects | am really involved in and enjoy right now, and it’s hard to 
break away. Yet | don’t rule it out, either 


R: This is a curious question perhaps, but I’ve noticed that although you've always had full color at your 


disposal, your use of type, throughout Beach Culture and Ray Gun, has always been primarily black. Why is 


that? D: | am drawn to the letter forms and the 


teraction. Sometimes | use type almost as abstract art, to 
help create a mood. Color is always a secondary concern to me. When | reconsider whether | should have 


used color, | usually don’t change anything. I'm much more concerned with what the type is doing, whether 


it is interpreting a story, what feel it is generating. | don’t feel color is a particular strength of mine. R 


Could it 


© anything to do with the fact that you do all your proofing on the Laser printer? Or do you 


No, | don't own a color printer, although I have access to them. | have a color 


have a color printer? 
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screen, though, so | could put 
color on type. But | don’t do it 
there, either. To me, it seems a 
surface thing, a style thing, 
and it doesn’t interest me as 
much, There are places where 
| have used color to interpret 
something or to set a certain 
mood or meaning, but for the 
most part, type should be able 


to do that in black. R: Correct 


me if I am wrong, but you of 
ten seem to be using Laser 
Spread, Ray Gun 2 printer type in your layouts. Is 


this a budgetary result or done on purpose? D: Often it’s a time result, a three-in-the-morning result, when 
the boards are late and they absolutely have to go out in a couple of hours. The first few issues of Ray Gun 


had some body copy that was done that way. There certainly have been places in headlines where the qual- 


ity of a laser printout was more fitting for the tone of the article. | also think that Ray Gun is a magazine 
where you can get away with Laser printouts from time to time. It’s rock and roll. | don’t think there's a lot 


of places where it would be appropriate. R: I’ve always wondered why you chose to use so many es 
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No Emigre Fonts Issue"), 


(Photography by Anton Corbin.) 


tablished artists in Beach Culture, people such as Mahurin, Arisman, Henrik Drescher and Anton 


Corbijn. Why didn’t you try to introduce some younger, less polished talent, which is what you 


are doing now with Ray Gun? D: Beach Culture was the first opportunity | had to use illustrators 


and photographers whose work | had admired for a long time. But there were other considera- 
tions as well. The quality of the work was the first criterion. Then, when you are starting a mag- 
azine calling itself “Beach Culture” you are at a disadvantage just by the name alone. | would 
call people and say “I am working for this new magazine called Beach Culture...," and there'd be 
laughter, or there'd be silence, or somebody would say, “Jeez, Beach Culture, isn’t that an oxy- 
moron?" So | figured to help the magazine gain some credibility, | should get some established 
names in there. They weren't all “big names” but a high percentage of them were. And after that 


happened, people would say, “Beach Culture, what kind of magazine is that?” and then when they'd find 


out they'd say, 


h, Henrik Drescher, Matt Mahurin, well let me check this out,” and they would tend to be 
less likely to dismiss it on the basis of the name. With Ray Gun it's been a very conscious effort to use 
younger, less well known people. Many of the people | use are still in school. A lot of them have never been 
published. Partly because of the success of Beach Culture, Ray Gun was not as suspect, and | didn't feel | 
had to use artists whose names people recognized. | see the magazine as a kind of forum where | can ex- 
pose new people, whether they are type designers, illustrators, photographers, writers or artists. R: How 
were you able to afford the contributors in Beach Culture? D: We did have a parent company, so there was 
a budget. In fact, there was more of a budget than at Ray Gun. There was some money, but it was em- 
barrassingly low. But I was able to get some of the best people in the country, primarily because | offered 
them complete freedom to do what they do best. That seemed to work no matter how big or famous or rich 
they were. R: Still? D: It’s starting to wear a little thin with some of the people whom I keep going back to. 
Some of the people | approached | figured would never have contributed to Beach Culture. But | can't re- 
member anybody turning me down. R: Didn't you turn down Milton Glaser? Or was it that you didn’t like 
one of his illustrations? D: 1 thought that calling Milton Glaser was such an odd call that | might get some- 
thing great. Sometimes the less expected, stranger ideas get you the best results. | sent Milton a copy of 
Beach Culture and told him | needed a cover and that he could do whatever he wanted. A couple of days lat- 
er, | got the artwork Fed-Ex’ed to me from Milton, I didn’t feel it was the cover, so | used it inside the mag- 
azine instead. R: That's amazing though. Even Milton Glaser still does stuff for free! D: Well, there was a 
token fee, but it was very token, kind of an embarrassing amount. That's the kind of thing that ties a lot of 
us together. You do jobs for the satisfaction of getting to do what you like to do. Whenever | hire some- 
body to do an illustration or photography, if their first question to me is about money or payment or where 
to send the bill, then | always cringe and know this somehow isn't going to work out. And it rarely does. | 
need somebody who is obsessive about the project, and sees it as a way to push themselves, and as an 
added bonus, they may even get some money for it. | need that same attitude with interns or anybody that 
may help on the magazine. R: Do you do much work for free? You must get a lot of invitations for sub- 
missions? D: A fair amount. I'm doing a couple of free covers for you right now. It seems like more of them 


now are paying than they used to. But I'll probably always do some work for free, if the project is one that 


interests me. Right now, I'm working on a TV commercial with Matt Mahurin and Gorilla Heads (an Atlanta, 
Georgia design firm) that will be a public service announcement, trying to dispel some of the stereotypes 
about mentally disabled people in our society. There’s no fee involved. R: Rick Poynor, in the book “Ty- 


pography Now” talks about the work of the London-based Why Nots and your work and sa 


ys that the work 


is “formally stunning, but its relevance to the content is not always clear. The designs function decoratively 


as a means of engaging, amusing, persuading and no doubt sometimes infuriating the reader, rather than as 
vehicles for extending meaning or exploring the text.” Do you agree with this description of your work? Is 


your work no more than what Andy Altman of the Why Nots calls “type as entertainment”? D: | hope it is 


re coroinG 


entertaining. | certainly think Emigre is en- mat 
tertaining. | admire much of the work Rick 
has done with EYE magazine. | gave a lecture 
with Rick in Philadelphia for the AIGA and he 
told me he was not a fan of Ray Gun. But re- 
gardiess, | think Rick was uninformed about 
my work. The work is very much concept- 
driven. Without question, it is attempting to 
extend meaning, and certainly tries to explore 
the text. If the “relevance to the content” is 
not always clear to Rick, that doesn't bother 
me. R: After seeing you go through all your 


spreads in your lecture in San Diego I should 


say that the Beach Culture spreads did be- Spread, Aay Gun 6 


come clearer when you explained them. Perhaps some were fairly easy to read at first sight. But with Ray 
Gun, | do find it more and more difficult to find those conceptual designs and it does seem to lean more to- 


wards type as entertainment. D: The starting point is still the same, which is to interpret the artist, the mu- 


sic or the interview. A good example is the third issue. J. Mascis trom Dinosaur Jr., is upside down on the 
cover. We did a cover story on him and all his comments were about how he had no respect for magazines, 
no respect for interviewers, no respect for photographers or anything to do with magazines. This kept com- 
ing up throughout the whole interview. Running his portrait upside down was my response to the respect 


issue. The point is, it was not arbitrary. | didn’t say, “Let's do something weird and put him upside down.” | 


think the reader may or may not get the point | am trying to stress in the 


layout, but | think it makes it more valid to at least have that starting 
point. There certainly have been pages in Ray Gun that have no deep 


‘A 
meaning, that are simply fun. But | think rock and roll should be fun. 


ssue #3, featuring : 
dinosaur jr. 
hamen, screaming 
trees, flaming lips. 
ichael stipe. shabba 
ranks, new logo, the 


mili 
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R: Do you feel that the acceptance of your work by the desig 


munity 
has ever benefited from the fact that your work, formally, resembles the 
experiments carried out at Cranbrook and CalArts, two schools that have 
been instrumental in broadening the interest and acceptance of design 


theory? D: | don’t feel the work is that si 


, Besides, | barely know 
how to use Photoshop. But | do think some of the most interesting work 
in the country is coming from these schools. Certainly the exposure of 
the work done at these schools helps create an environment that accepts 
other experimental work. I've given a number of lectures at various col- 
leges and often see work influenced by Beach Culture and/or Ray Gun. 
So if there’s been some “benefit” as a result of these schools, | feel it 


would tend to be a mutual one. There may be some negatives associated 


th/_ 


Q 
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the idea of making new fonts available for a limited time and 


then stop selling them. Kind of like what they did with the 


original Swatch watches, R: Is that why you are selling them 


for $100 per font, to keep them from selling in large num- 


bers? D: We are not interested in a K-Mart style font shop. 


These are custom fonts, designed by some very talented in- 


dividuals and | think they’re worth $100. If someone doesn't , 


that's fine. They can always pick up Oblong for $65. R: What 
did you think about that article in Esquire about new fonts, in 
which many of the Ray Gun fonts were shown? There was one 
quote that read “The fonts that remain truly underground are 
4 the ones that you can’t read.” How do you figure the writer 


a 
4% reached this verdict? D: | am not aware of any fonts that I use 


ee that you can’t read, but | think it was interesting that a mag- 


azine like Esquire would even do an article on fonts. You'll have to ask the writer about that quote, | don’t 


BARE quer 


know where that came from. You have to take it with a grain of salt. | just thought it was an interesting sign 
of the times that a national magazine would devote two pages to font design. R: Some designers have men- 
tioned it made graphic design look quite silly. D: | thought the layout sure did. Those were two hideous 
pages. Overall it is probably good to expose more people to some of these type experiments. Maybe more 
font designers will get work. It's two pages in a million pages they publish each year and the overall effect 
is probably not too big a deal. R: We always get really frustrated when people criticize or dismiss our work 


for being illegible, and hard to read, whereas you seem to bask in these criticisms. In a recent Ray Gun is- 


sue, for instance, you announced one of your lectures and you listed words from reviews describing your ty 


pographic work, words such as “visual noise, lacerated, slammed, obliterated, etc.” and the final line read 


“contributing to the decay of illiteracy in America.” What do you 


hope to accomplish by this acknowledgement of the fact that your 
work is illegible? D: What acknowledgement? It’s not illegible. I'm 
just having some fun with the idea that some people think it is. You 


know, Rudy, the only real problem I've had with Emigre over the 


years is that you tend to take yourselves too seriously. | suspect 
that’s where a lot of our friction comes from. You've done some 


beautiful, groundbreaking new work in Emigre over the past decade, 
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but sometimes | think you need to lighten up a bit and remember that 


we're on the same side here. Getting back to the legibility issue, | 


Announcement for s lecture by David Carson 


read a review of Ray Gun in USA Today that said Ray Gun may finally get young people reading again. Be- 
cause Ray Gun was visually interesting, they felt young people were picking it up and getting into it, read- 
ing it, getting involved in it. | don't think that young people will read a gray page of type as readily as they 
might have in the past. Judging from the letters we receive, it might actually be happening— with Ray Gun 
we may be helping to get young people reading again. R: But then, when they buy a copy of Ray Gun, and 
this is my own experience from time to time, you read the articles and you can physically not read whole 
parts. In Ray Gun 6, the Superchunk article has an entire paragraph that you can’t read. D: Yes, the article 


on Superchunk did have chunks taken out of the copy. But only one paragraph, and you could still get the 


Spread, Superchunk article, Ray Gun 6. 


t of what was being said. With Beach Culture, and to some extend Ray Gun, there was always a page or 
two that were difficult to read. But then people would write off the whole thing as being unreadable or hard 
to read. There was nothing in Beach Culture that was illegible, and very few things in Ray Gun. We have an 
audience, as you do, that allows us a little more freedom and seems to enjoy having to figure some things 
out and being involved in the magazine. For instance, we don’t use page numbers. We've received hun- 
dreds of letters and only two have mentioned that fact, and they both mentioned it in a positive way. It's no 
big deal that we're not using page numbers, but it is interesting that no one seems to mind. People are tak- 
ing in information differently these days. | don’t think we've found the perfect way to present it, but we're 
exploring and experimenting with new ways to present information. We're acknowledging that the reader is 
changing. With Beach Culture, we experimented primarily with titles, and with Ray Gun it’s been more the 
body copy. When you spoke to Marvin, before Ray Gun 1 was out, you were wondering if it was really vi- 
able, if people were going to accept this experimental approach. Well, apparently they are. Things are loos- 


ening up a bit. But to get back to your question, no, illegibility is never the goal. | don’t know anybody who 


starts out trying to be illegible. | certainly never have. Sometimes, in solving a particular problem, a piece 
will become difficult to read, but then, as you've mentioned, it may be starting to say something else at 
that point. R: Actually, I have done one issue, Emigre 8, where the goal was illegibility, It was done on pur- 


pose but you had to go through the entire issue to understand why. Even when the type became illegible it 


was still telling a story. When something is not done traditionally, when you use typefaces that people are 


not familiar with, and it’s not laid out in a familiar way, when you move away from the standard, it be- 


comes harder to read. The funny thing is, usually it is graphic designers saying that it’s hard to read 
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ly work without it. R: Do you think that, editorially, Ray 


Gun is what Neil and Marvin promised it would be? 1 am 


asking because when I read issue 6, the interviews seem 
obligatory, The same bands and band bios are featured in 


most other music m 


zines, and nothing new is reported 
What happened to that original editorial angle that Neil 
talked about in the Emigre interview? D: | think you have 


to ask them, but jud: 


@ from the letters, the readers don't 
seem to perceive it as you do. We get letters with every is- 
sue, in which, apparently, people think that somehow the 
interviews are being done differently, and that they are not 
quite the same as other magazines. Whether it lives up to 
the original editorial statement, | don’t know. R: But what 


do YOU think about the writing? Fo: 


1 about the people 


writing letters, because these are all 22 year old music 


fans. They devour anything about their favorite bands 
Neil said in Emigre 24 that you can’t get around featuring 
the same bands as the other magazines and in order to set yourself apart is by changing the angle of the sto 
ies. And in the beginning it was done, There was the Henry Rollins article that was about his books not his 


music. There were the articles written by musicians such as John Wesley Hardin, 


But these kind of articles 
have slowly started to disappear. D: | don’t think | ean forget about those people writing those letters. You 
may not be our audience; | may not be our audience, but the letter writers are. But | do think some of the 
writing could be better. Sometimes the writers either weren't up to the task, or just got lazy. The Perry Far- 
rell/Porno for Pyros cover story was a horrible disappointment, where | felt the writer just dropped the ball. 
And the Henry Rollins story only happened because the editor had sent an inexperienced writer who Henry 
thought was not qualified to do the interview, and threatened not to do the story until he was able to 
choose his own interviewer. So we ended up getting a good interview by default. And yes, it’s true, you 
won't find any more articles by John Wesley Harding, but you will {ind some written by Frank Black, Robyn 
Hitchcock, David Lowery (trom Cracker), Redd Kross, and the members of Sonic Youth. R: I notice these 


are all major label acts. Is Ray Gun playing favorites, to brin 


in the bi 


advertising? D: Well, It doesn't 


feel like that to me, Certainly our cover choices would indicate we're not playing favorites. R: If the writing 


in Ray Gun is going to be as good as the design, you guys are going to have the most unbelievable magazine 


in the world, but I feel the writing doesn’t quite live up to the visual presen 


ion. D: We're still in our first 


year of publication, and there's certainly room for improvement. | don’t think it’s a fanzine. It's not a com- 
pletely underground zine where you talk about your friend's bands. So if you're asking is this the ultimate, 
alternative, state-of-the-art music magazine, probably no. But | suspect it’s closer to that ideal than some 
of the other national music magazines. Again judging from the letters, the readers seem to think so as well. 


R: In the Esquire article 


)U Were quoted as saying that by the time T 


mplate Gothic was proclaimed the 
typeface of the 1990s, it was already passé. What did you mean by that? D; 1 don't remember saying that, 
but | do think there is some truth in it. | believe it was EYE magazine that asked the question, “Is Template 
Gothic the typeface of the 905?" | think at that point, my feeling was that it was seen in so many places, re- 


gardless of its suitability to content, that it simply had become the latest, current, cool designer font to 
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azine with teal style Keep up the g00d MMi doesn't already know Rolling Stone magazine. Something that} 
work, Andy Oliver, Londog waiting since August has changed about Rolling Stone is that it] As { paged through your mag while discussing with my friend, Chris, 
in the US. to even mention once was only concerned with music, and] where were our lives going as we run blindly forward and backward 

Magnapop, you print the most now feels obligated to inform the public|into “the real world” —here was hope that one doesn’t have to blend inl 
awesome review I've ever read about movies, politics, books, money, and|!0 succeed! I'm anxious to see what's next. I've passed our magazine 
around at Beloit College and it’s only received praises! Good job! Not] 


once in a while, music. This is where Ray’ 


‘41 and people are still talking about him. [run alll’Nightswimming!” and *Hoover Jonly are we interested in what's on the pages, but are curious if there 
broadside poetry press and I got three of his knock-out MM Dam” over and over while Gun really offers something special. No, it/sre any job openings! Jamey B., Beloit, WI 
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listen to The Cure and Depeche Mode, just}short, that doesn’t make me retch until my intestines twitch in tight 
album, VIl send you your $25 to be cool, They are truly obnoxious. And| knots! 
Ray Gun is... wonderful [visually Dirt, just a Sassy for boys. Ray Gun is|! have recently joined « public radio station in my area. The basic idea| 
stimulating]. It’s about time lbchind public radia is to champion the under-represented, to broadcast 
Emily Shu, West Hartford, CT 

PS. Should you ever print my 


oO Gri ¢ Shee sPpwith Regis and Kathie Lee frustrating, because | wanted to read the 
illustrations to the artists and stories. it renewed my faith ag MOTINg bong hits, I struggled especially in the article on TMJ, which took] 
(in the printed medium, I felt the instant recognition of ajm'hrough the first two issues me an hour to decipher, and left me with a 
(kindred spirit, Seriously, keep up the intensity, Convert lg (and the third just last night) tremendous headache. My favorite part of 


the unheard of, to give small Iabel-new artist their due airtime, and to 
broadcast the non-mainstream, 

Regardless of whether or not public radio succeeds at all that, Ray Gun| 
has achieved the honor of being the written equivalent of those ideal 
them. | immediately bought it, took it home,] And so Lam writing you with one of twenty cheap red pens I got as 
A total psychotic freakout and read it cover to cover. Now, your first|cheesy Valentine's Day gift to say thank you for not making me puke 
Like trying to get through Live issue was pretty illegible, and this was|and put upa good fight, Queasily, Kara Anderson, Santa Cruz, CA 


find ray gun. esp 


ally the sound in print section, 4 must say how 


sive the artwork is! 


enuinely intense and impr + know of no} 


your first issue was the artwork, which wasl°ther publication that offers such thoughtful, interesting] 


tunique from every other magazine. Yours 
was a magazine written for adults, of] spin” and 
teenagers who are sick of teenybopper 


views interviews. the selection of bands is also quite fab. how weak 
old step: cool mag. i feel stupid for missing the first issue fIgthis jumbled vomitrium of 


if they're available, could you please send me a back issue fil music and style. 

and charge it to my account. thanx The subjects and layout are 
im also pledging my $25 vote of confidence, provided fil your greatest assetsThe words 
hat i get a shirt out of the deal. thanx again. cool mag. fl hemselves are just pure more big-time artists, 
‘best of luck! sincerely, will h 


Jo now seem, when put in comparison with RG! 


|Abby, Murfressboro, TN 


magazines. The second issue, which cavers| 

cluding REM and|This is Smamfuzzy. I love your magazine. Its fun and arty, 

inauizenceancoaeicivinlae Suzanne Vega, was much more legible, and|almost messy but not quite. Only one thing. To buy one tape by 

those that fall off the pages of zipped through it, impatiently going from|every musician you write about would cost $600. One thing you 
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Michael Stipe belong to Rolling 
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alternative wannabe boys and 
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Page, “Deur Ray Gun," Ray Gun 5. 


A Conversation. 


Rudy: This is a bit of a philosophical question, and I wonder if you ever think about this. You mentioned 
that people are starting to accept this experimental approach to design and that’s a good sign for designers, 
that things are loosening up a bit. Do you ever worry that things might loosen up too much, and that it will 
be more and more difficult to engage the reader, because they will simply grow accustomed to such extreme 
work or perhaps even become bored by it? D: 
If the work is just centered around stylistic or 
surface considerations, with no attention to 
concept, | think people will tire of it much 
quicker. But a lot of this newer work will nev- 
er infiltrate the mainstream anyway. It will 
just be a matter of degrees of acceptability. 
It's not going to be a complete turnaround 
with graphic design in this country. There are 
just more avenues where it’s starting to open 
up. And, as you've said, people are interested 
in what's new, and the definition of what's 


new will continue to change. R: But how 


about that particular Ray Gun audience? Page, Great Expectations article, Ray Gun 3, 
Might they grow accustomed to your work and do you feel you have to constantly challenge them? D: They 
seem to appreciate an experimental attitude, and taking some chances. | think I've had that basic approach 
for the past ten years. The work evolves, but the framework or attitude stays fairly constant. I'm not doing 
work | think everyone will enjoy. I'm doing work I feel good about. | don’t feel any need to challenge the 
reader, that's never been a goal. | do try to challenge myself, though, and keep the work evolving. R: This 


is an obvious question that I meant to ask you earlier: What do the writers who write for Ray Gun think 


about your interpretations of their words? D: U've been asked that before and | keep going back to the orig- 
inal case with Beach Culture. When the first and second issues had been published, some of the writers 
were very upset, calling us to ask what we had done to their articles. Then, towards the end of Beach Cul- 
ture, the same writers would complain if their story didn’t get 
some special treatment. They were concerned that a “plain” 
layout somehow indicated we didn't think their article was 
that great. And often that was the case. With Ray Gun, and | 


am not certain if it’s the subject matter or what, but there 


was never the initial upheaval from the writers. | don’t know 
whether times have changed enough and that they were less 
surprised or maybe they were aware of some of the stuff in 


Beach Culture or what. Since Ray Gun has gotten more atten- 


tion, there has been some pretty “big name” rock and roll 
writers who have contacted the editorial office, mentioning 
they would consider writing for Ray Gun, but that we can't 


mess with their words. And, much to the publisher's and ed- 


4 sac ocece tana samen h Art 


itor’s credit, their position to these writers has been that 


maybe this is not the magazine for them. R: How about the 


Page, Pond article, Ray Gun 2. 


fact that their writing is already an interpretation of a particular situation? 


: Yes it is, but only on one lev- 
el. | don’t feel the interpretation needs to stop there. Maybe that's why young people are reading less— 
there are too many interpretations just on that one level. As | said before, it’s much harder to get today’s 
reader to read a solid page of gray type, regardless of how brilliantly it’s written. Rick Poynor has sug- 
gested that the writer and designer need to work closer together in interpreting text, and that idea interests 


me. He tried it in the Introduction to “Typography Now,” but said he thought that section of the book was a 


failure. R: When you mentioned that USA Today said that “Ray Gun may finally get young people reading 


again,” are you not afraid that if that type of layout gets them reading, that it will drive them away even 
further from reading books, which is where they are going to perhaps find a more intellectual, educational 
type of reading? D: Weil, | don’t believe books are the only place one finds an intellectual, educational type 
of reading. But maybe that's the challenge to book designers. | think you should be able to judge a book by 
its cover. Chip Kidd is doing some very expressive book design in New York. Also, | think television is 
starting to better address the fact that their audiences’ visual orientation 


is changing. R: Do you then believe, in order to get young people to read 


anyt 


g, it would have to be presented in an engaging and entertaining 


way? D: It can certainly help. It also helps tremendously if they’re inter- 


ested in the subject matter. Text books may not have to look like Ray 


Gun, but perhaps the gap needn't be so wide. R: Since your visual inter- 


pretation is a very personal one, do you ever feel that you take away the 


reader's own ability to visualize a text and create images in their mind? In 
other words, do you ever feel that what you are doing is manipulative? D: 
No, I give the reader much more credit than that. It may be manipulative 


in that it gets their attention and draws them 


to a page. As you show in 
Emigre, the choice of accenting certain words, or emphasizing pull 
quotes, can greatly manipulate the mood of an article. But what you said 
is the same criticism MTV received when it started. There was a lot of 


concern and debate about how we are no longer allowing people to think 


Fintan eng nete dspte fen ee for themselves when they “see” these songs. And that people will no 


Spee pects sae eee longer conjure up their own images once they hear these songs, because 


they are being shown what the songs should look like. Well, it doesn’t 
Rants Naw Onder srucleuRroure, seem to have had a real negative effect. | think people are still able to think and visualize for themselves. 


R: The only problem that MTV created, though, was that bands who can’t or won't do videos are at a sig- 


nificant disadvantage competing for the same audience. D: Yes, they might have to compete on the basis of 
their music. R: Do you think there is such a thing as a generic interpretation, or a neutral interpretation, as 
the Swiss designers were exploring? D: | don't think you can be neutral. You cannot not communicate. If 
you say nothing, that says something. If you don’t respond, that’s a response. If you don’t have a religion, 


that's your religion. R: Do you actually listen to all the records and bands that are being written about in 


Ray Gun? I can imagine that you can’t listen to all of it. If that’s the case, do you then simply interpret a 


name, as with the Superchunk article? 


}; Sometimes that happens. | try to listen to all the music. I'm look- 
ing at hundreds of tapes as we speak and at least half of them are out of their cases and all over the desk. | 
try to listen to most, and ideally that would be the way to approach most music articles. But sometimes in 


the layout, I'm reacting more to the interview than the music. | also think I design better to music, and rare- 
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An interview with recording artists Honey Barbara 


Emigre: First of all, I'd like to give you guys the opportunity to beat the critics to the punch, and ask you to criticize or 


evaluate your own record. Did it come out as you imagined it? Ross: As far as | am concerned, it came out far better 


than | imagined it would. | am really happy with the result. James: | hope we can do this again. Emigre: But now erit- 
icize it. James: Well, we don't play music full time and the financial resources are limited. Even if | could play music, 
say, 40 hours a week as opposed to working 40 hours a week, that would let us explore the music in a deeper way, 
right there. And when | say "40 hours a week,” that’s not just composing songs; that's learning a new instrument or a 
It's a time-proven practice that when you're doing something di 


new recording technique and then “unlearning” 
ferent, you have to do it over and over and over again before you start to get a sense of what you're doing. 
Are you saying that some of the critics might say, for instance, that the actual playing of the instruments or the actual 
recording is not exactly what it could be in terms of expertise? James: | expect anything they say will be out of frustra- 
tion, because they won't get a handle on our music. The problem with music, of course, is that they'll always rely on 
written media to try to explain it, which really is not always efficient. To me, the only way you judge it is by listening 
to it. Then, you either like it or you don’t. My friends ask me to describe our music and that is such a loaded ques- 
ion, because | know their personalities, and I'll try to describe it, second guessing their taste, but ultimately I'll tell 
them that they need to listen to it. And even if you don't like it at first listen, maybe you'll need to listen to it again. 
But as far as the music industry today is concerned, that's considered to be a weakness, although | don't agree. If it 
doesn’t have a really catchy rift, if it doesn’t sound at least vaguely close to anything big right now, then they're gon- 
na have a hard time with it. You need to become the flavor of the month and our type of music might have some prob- 
ictly naive. Ross: We are both in our early thirties, in 
to us, DOES have handles - it's not that impossible 


Emigre: 


lems with that. Emigre: But you are aware of this. You are not 
1993. We're not naive and yet we're extremely naive. This musi 
to grasp. Emigre: You told me that you have played together since July 4th, 1988. Why did it take this long to actually 
put together and send out a demo tape? Ross: We made a demo tape in 1990 and sent a few co} 
songs on that tape were the same songs that ended up on the CD. The arrangements were different, though, and they 
didn’t have what the songs have now. Emigre: When you started in 1988, was it with the intention to eventually have a 
record out in the music stores, or was that really not a big concern? Ross: We always wanted to be heard by as large 
an audience as possible, but the main thing that got us going is that making music, to us, is like one big adventure. 
Everything we do is totally new to us. I feel like a kid. James’ guitar makes me feel like a kid. He's my favorite guitar 
player. James: We had been practicing, individually, before we met each other. Ross was writing songs and | played 


5 out. Some of the 


the guitar, but never songs. | played the guitar because | liked the sound of the guitar. My guitar playing is based 
more on playing with sounds than on formal song structures. When we met, and as we started developing our style , 
Ross would try to write songs that would fuse the two elements together. My guitar playing and certain aspects of his 
singing and his guitar playing would not always work right away. | had to change certain things or he had to change 
something or both of us had to compromise. That's how it still is when we're composing. We get something and we 
think it's good but when we listen to it, most of the time we have to go back and try to change it by picking up a dif- 
ferent instrument or adding a different effect or by not playing anything at all. Emigre: What I find most intriguing 
about your music is how you are able to glue together these series of seemingly unconnected little vignettes, these little 
licks, these tiny little discombobulated melodies, into one coherent song. It seems to me that what ties the songs togeth- 


er are the lyrics, the stories. The music often seems to be almost like a soundtrack to the words, Is the music structured 


or guided by the lyrics? Ross: Pretty much. It starts with the lyrics and after that we'll enter some chord progressions 
and all the other little odds and ends will come after that. The core of the lyrics is the structure, although the lyrics. 
will change during the development of the songs. James: See, after a while it doesn't even matter because they just 
fuse together, And when you're finished you think it’s always been there, like statues in concrete. It's like when Mi- 
chelangelo said that the statue must be freed from the marble, We would have songs recorded and think we were 
most there, with just a little bit of work left, and the part we needed to finish would pop up each time in a surprising 
way. That final link was in there all the time but we just had to pluck it out. You wonder how we got there, but the 
point is that we got there and | often don’t remember how. Ross: And when we are finished, when we have the songs 
recorded and listen to them, they freak us out. Once the songs are recorded they become something spooky on their 
own, like your best friend telling you secrets nobody knows. Emigre: Have either one of you ever played in other 
bands before? Ross: I've played with other people before but never in a real band. | was sixteen and writing songs but 
I never found anyone to play them with, Honey Barbara is the only band I've ever been in. Emigre: To my ears, the 


music sounds very ambitious, and on many levels 1 think it fulfills the expectations that this ambition carries with it 
What amazes me is that you are able to play such complex music, which fuses many styles, since you haven't played in 
any other bands. You do “Pards” and you sound like a weathered country band, perhaps on acid, but very country none- 
Yeah, sure, for us this album is extremely ambitious. We're two musical idiots and we have to admit 
it’s gonna fail at some levels because it is ambitious. That's our excuse. Emigre: How will these ambitions develop in 
terms of a second album? Ross: The second album will simply be part of the body of work we intend to create that'll 
only end when we end. The goals will be the same. Both of us get bored easily, so the next album will probably sound 
different. You know, new and improved sounds, but the goal will be the same - feedlotloophole. Emigre: Ross, you are 


actively involved in a local a 


theless. Ros: 


imal rights organization, Is this a direct result of living in Texas, the state known for beef 
and rodeos? Ress: The group is Voice For Animals. How do I come into it? Well, | was interested, so | read about an- 
imal rights and animal abuse, and I saw it’s true we humans view non-humans as a resource to feed us and to keep 
that machine we call “our lifestyle” running. We don’t see animals as sentient beings like ourselves, or with an in- 
trinsic value outside their possible uses for us and “our lifestyle.” This is central to our music. It has to be. This is 
slavery pure and simple. And the animal rights aspect strikes me as a keen metaphor for the present human situa- 
tion. We're born into the same bondage, blue collar or white collar; even the cattle barons are seen as just a means 
to feed the machine. So I'm sorely aware of the feedlot I'm feeding in right now. | see us all sloppin’ at the table, be- 
ing fatted up, semi-oblivious for generations in a feediotloop. But | know there is a hole, a way out, and | am going 
through that hole. The name of the album is “feediotloopHOLE.” I'd like to add, April 17th is the starting date to 
Adopt-A-McDonalds, a worldwide campaign nicely asking McDonalds to put a veggieburger on their menu, like 
they've already done in Holland. Change the world! Okay, I'll shut up. Thanks for asking, though. Emigre: It’s curious 


to hear you talk with such concern for animals while, simultaneously, your debut album FeedLotLoopHole features a 
song such as “We Don't Know” which is a bit disturbing. Although it starts quite innocently, the final line “If she don’t 


smill 


we can always make her” is rather alarming, to say the least. Ross: Another name for it could be “Neo-Nazi Love 
Song.” The narrator is not necessarily a sympathetic character. The narrator is a sad person unable to mind his own 


business, all in the name of neighborhood cleansing - his high ground. Emigre: People could take this the wrong way 
and think this is you talking. Ross: Well, of course it is part of me talking - that little rapacious monster. Nah, it's all 
really tongue-in-cheek, Emigre: Like when Randy Newman sang about short people? James: When | first read the lyr- 
ics to “We Don’t Know,” they reminded me of a Bukowski character. One who has that Want, that Want that every- 


body has, and if you can’t get it, you feel perverted and you want to get even. That song makes me think of that. Em- 
igre: Do you care to explain what “Pards” is about? Ross: Well, through poetical synthesis, I'm my own grandfather; 
call him “Opa” because of his German Hill Country descent, By the way, the name “Pards” comes from my favorite B- 
movie with Clint Eastwood, “Bronco Billy.” Anyway, | tell the kid, “Take the cowboy myth, son, and turn it around, in- 
side out, or take the lonesome cowboy and follow that independence myth to the very end of the line, where he takes 
no pay from the cattle barons, he no longer drives cows to the cattle cars and to the slaughterhouse but delivers 
them from the slaughterhouse.” That's about it, in a nutshell. Emigre: Explain, if you will, the term “drum de- 
programming” which you use in the liner notes, James: In some of the music that | like, the drum might be pretty ba- 
sic, but it is not perfect, like a drum machine is perfect. It's flawed. Not horribly off, but flawed in small ways that ac- 
tually become the signature of the drummer. By “de-programming,” we mean you take the rigid pattern that the drum 
machine decrees and use that as a framework, and then you break it up. There are triggers on the drum machine that 
you can hit with your hand to add other percussion sounds, to make it sound more like a human drummer. Ross: You 
come to the drum machine with the attitude not to rely just on the bass-snare- bass-snare beat. Drums are the root of 
the music; it's what you start with, not something you add as an afterthought. You liberate the drums and the rest'll 


fall in behind, and the next thing you know you've got a new song. Who am | kidding? Emigre: I spoke to Michael 
Ivey from Basehead the other day and he asked me what you guys sounded like and 1 me: 
sound as “Pathetic Psychedelic.” Then he said, “Allright, but describe the beat.” And 1 realized 1 could not for the life 


ioned that you refer to your 


of me think of any particular beat. I told him I can tap my foot to it, though. Can you describe the beat of Honey Bar- 
bara? Ross: Like James said earlier, it's almost impossible to describe these things verbally. Let's call the beat in- 


testinal, which, we know, is as evasive a term as it is descriptive. Emigre: Will you be satisfied using the drum ma- 
chine in your future compositions or are you looking to eventually work with a human drummer? Ross: We want a 
complete band eventually. We want a drummer who has the same will to experiment that we have. Someone who has 
a lot of different favorite drummers but who wants to fill in other gaps and be willing to blaze other trails, trails that 
other drummers may have only nodded at. Emigre: Is there someone like that out there? Ross: Oh sure. We know 
they're there, we just haven't found each other yet. Emigre: Are you looking for a live drummer for your performances 
only, or would you also prefer a live drummer when you are composing your songs? I can imagine when you write your 
songs and when you can play as many of the instruments yourselves, the two of you, that you would have much more 
control over how these instruments are going to sound. Ross: Sure, we would have more control, but if we can get mu- 
sicians with the same attitude as ourselves, it would enrich the gene pool and make it more interesting for us. Plus, 
the process of composing a song wouldn't take as long. It wouldn't be a compromise so much as a marriage. Emigre: 
Do you think your music will be timeless, since it doesn’t pay lip service to any current popular styles? James: As of 
now it is. We've talked about the expectations we have for this record and | am sure there will be at least a minority 
out there that'll like it. Emigre: How do you see yourselves fit into the music business? Do you think there is place or a 


egory for you there, somewhere? Who would you like to see yourselves be placed next to? Ress: All the people who 
we've ever listened to. James: I'd like to be filed in between the Velvet Underground and Carl Heinz Stockhausen. 
When we play live, we ask people after the show whether they liked us. | remember a guy who was really enthusiastic. 
| asked him what types of music he liked and he said he listened to folk music a lot, so you never know. But you 
asked us how we see ourselves fitting into the music business. Without trying to sound too sarcastic, | would think 
there wouldn't be such a problem for us if there was any space left for such a thing as art within the music business. 
When you talk business, you talk about units, fast sell, windows of opportunity, quantity over quality, and right there 
Honey Barbara might have a problem. Not in the long run, though. We're in it for the long haul, But influences? John 
Cage, of course, Harry Partch, the great hobo who designed his own instruments, Morton Feldman. That's composer- 
wise. I should also mention Cecil Taylor, Herbie Nichols but also Jeff Beck, Cream... Ross: You can tell by our age 
that we are literally children of the sixties. We grew up on The Beatles, The Monkees, The Doors and Neil Young, of 
course. But there are also a lot of writers, philosophers, social critics, novelists, poets, scientists, outlaws and saints 
who appeal to us. Emigre: This range of influences is certainly reflected in your music. But, unfortunately, that is also 
not going to help you sell records. And you know this; we've talked about this before. I wonder what keeps you going, 
knowing that your chances of selling lots of records are slim, Ross: Well, first of all, we are alive on this planet and we 
wanna make music that really moves us. If we were to concentrate solely on selling units, we'd certainly need to take 
a different road. We're not interested just in that, though. We want the music to take us somewhere that at this point 
seems almost practically intangible. Back in the sixties (the sixties are still ahead of their time, so it’s no nostalgia 
trip we're on), when | listened to music as a kid, | had an older brother and sister and they brought all those records 
into the house and that made me listen to the radio. And | want that charge, that feeling when I was listening to that 
music, singing and dancing to it. There was a discovery, a wonderment that | experienced and | don’t get that enough 
from most music I'm exposed to today, with the exception of perhaps a Kendra Smith or Cleaners from Venus. Neil 
Young would blame it on digital technology, but | don’t know. I want our music to take us to a new world, no less. | 
want to bump it back along the way it was going for me. That's pretty selfish but that’s why I'm doing it. 
Would you continue to make this music even if people didn’t listen to it? Ross: We've been making music under those 


igre: 


conditions pretty much all our lives, without a proper audience. | can’t speak for James, but | get sheer joy just by 
playing and experimenting on our own. It’s not just about the final result or what band you sound like, it even goes 
beyond our own relatively small sound. Emigre: So you guys are not going to be easily discouraged? Ross: What are 
we going to do if we stop? James'll go on stewing in the civil service, maybe to the point of boiling over and taking a 
gun to his co-workers or something. Meanwhile, I'll just be mowing grass, spitting and pissed off under an insane 
sun. But maybe that's the only way to hear the song. James: Right now we spend about twenty hours a week on our 
music and | suffer a high level of frustration because it takes us so long to develop a simple line. You can’t turn that 
flow on and off like a nine-to-five job. It comes in spurts and, you know, when you hear the Muse call, you have to an- 
swer now, not at 15:30 hrs. The interruptions are difficult. Ross: | don’t ask the music to deliver us from the common 
life, but to complement it, or rather, to shoot it through with this big back light, all the time, man. That's certainly not 
asking too much. 


Mail 


Dear Emigre, 
Maybe I should leave well enough alone, since you've ignored my earlier missive on the subject 

In every issue, you list locations that provide typesetting with Emigre fonts. One of these locations is the 
Type House in Tulsa, Oklahoma. In every issue, you misspell the name of the state. I know it sounds like 
oak tree, but it really doesn't have anything to do with trees. If you can't believe me, I refer you to the 
Rogers & Hammerstein musical 

There. I've done all I can do, If you want to go on looking ignorant, that’s your business 


Kenneth E. Lawson, Wichita, Kansas 


Dear Emigre, 
re: Michael J. Bojkowski, Stefan Schuler in Emigre 26, 
I feel as if I have to justify (or range left) my comments about Helvetica in Emigre 24. I honestly thought 


the readers of Emigre would have shown a bit more insight and read between the lines. I shouldn't have to 


explain when my tongue is planted firmly in my cheek. 

re: Frank Heine 

Lam glad you didn’t take offense at my comment; it wasn’t serious. 
Like the poster. 

Later, 

Cameron Marshall (somewhere in the Australian jungle). 


Dear Emigre, 
A short comment for Frank Heine and some other designers: Let’s get something straight — when American 
architect Louis Sullivan said “Form (forever) follows function” in the 1890s, he said it in true under- 


standing of “function. 
Humanity, warmth, emotion, angst, tone, context, culture, are no less functional than pragmatic aspects like 
readability. The function of typography is not reading, but reading-in-a-particular-way, which is different. 
So what's the difference between Remedy and Helvetica? Only attitude. 

By the way, I think Emigre is getting too soft, too easy for legions of obsequious students who can’t be 
bothered looking further than the do-it-yourself sixties philosophies of peace and love, man 

Yours sincerely, 


Ross Hunter, Glasgow, Scotland 


Dear Emigre, 
Taking up the discourse surrounding the cover of Emigre 25, 1 think that had this 


age been appropriated 
for use on a packet of Dutch cheese, it would have served Mevis’s intentions (to make one ask “Made in 
Holland?”). As the cover of Emigre, it simply winks at late 1980s-early 90s-style magazines by using a 
woman of color to reaffirm the product as being a politically correct purchase for a market (of pre- 
dominantly white males) where feelings of race guilt are endemic. Writing “Made in Holland” on the mod- 
el’s face only makes Mevis’s own political correctness blatant. 


Best wishes, 
Miles Newlyn, London, England 


Dear Emigre, 

I’ve enjoyed seeing my name in print in the letters pages of Emigre, but feel a bit guilty and embarrassed 
about my lack of constructive comment. Well, here comes some and you'll be pleased to note that it can 
only be positive 

Emigre's controversial but visionary design allied to the sensitive editorial content, and the resulting read- 
er response, have combined to create an interactive forum that has surpassed even Aaron Burns and as- 
sociates’ wonderful effort with U&lc. Though not the sole aim of either publication, this achievement obvi- 
ously reflects successful communication. Issue 26, which I’m only beginning to digest, is living up to 
expectation. A particularly pertinent letter from Andres Salvarezza, brilliant use of vocabulary by Major 
Kerker, Frank Heine justifying my belief that all serious designers are serious philosophers (a journey 
through the character set of Remedy shows what a beautiful draughtsman this man is) and some good font 
Piracy stuff that will, no doubt, have us all twitching a bit. Impressed by the influence of Nebiolo on Roger 
Black, I've been picking up their specimens whenever possible. Having raved to many about their design, 
I'm pleased you've chosen to run a feature on Aldo Novarese. Messrs. Polano and Vetta must be con- 
gratulated on the depth of their research. Anyway, I’m about to start the “On White Space” article, which 
Tl hopefully finish before my wife comes back with the Halperadol. Hey, there's still no health warning 
on the box. 


Cheers, 
Neil Macmillan @ Assistamente Tipogratico, Edinburgh, Scotland 


Mail 


Dear Emigre, 
Thanks for not supporting anti-hard, anti-lust, anti-magic, anti-Jedi, anti-wet, anti-edge, pro-slogan, pro- 
money, pro-rationale, pro-bank, pro-corporate bands. Thanks again. 

A nonsensical magician pulling the strings of a cowboy dream 


Andrew Zornora, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


Dear Emigre, 

Here's one designer who was delighted to read that Rudy VanderLans is using version 4.5 of ReadySetGo! 
I've been using it, too, for the past three or four years, not because I can't afford better but because I don’t 
need more; with system and software working in such simple harmony, all I have to worry about are my own 
(considerable) limitations and the demands of the job. I don’t mind my friends thinking me puritanical—but 
I must admit 1 wouldn't want to be classed with those so conservative they can’t accept improvements. I’m 
not saying, either, that RSG! 4.5 is the best thing going. It’s just that I have a balance here I'm unwilling 
(for the most part) to disturb, OF course there are times when I wonder if I'm not uselessly restricting my- 
self, and I do covet quite openly the more sophisticated setups, And, yes, eventually I'll buy one (It may be 
a matter of survival), But I'm not sure, as my friends seem to be, that having QuarkXpress, ete. will im- 
prove (any more than it will worsen) my designs. It ought to increase my accuracy and perhaps broaden the 
range of tasks possible. But the question of whether I've done a good or a bad job is more likely to be an- 


swered elsewhere 
I haven't been able to warm up to Quartet. This isn’t surprising. It usually takes a long time. I still feel a 
little cool toward Exocet, and for similar reasons. But Zuzana Licko’s typefaces have until now been so 
convincing I didn’t have to look hard before I fell in love with them. Now all these brass-tack serifs are 
making me pause (I expect you to regard this as consumer reaction rather than serious criticism.) Show us 
how Quartet can be used. 

I liked the interview with Rick Valicenti, and particularly the difficult questions you put to him. I did not 
like the article on Novarese; it was too raw, too unready, I found myself wondering why the article and the 
footnotes hadn’t been inverted—the latter made more sense 

Yours trul 


magazine for 50 [or so] readers), Toronto, Canada 


Bernard Kelly (7 


Dear Emigre, 

This is something of a love letter — I think your magazine 
I live in Wales and the only place I can get you is at Virgin Megastore in London — not a trip I like to take 
regularly. Recently, also, you have been absent from their shelves. Are you okay? Are you ill? I hope not. 


wonderful. 


Very good wishes and congratulations om the magazine. 
Clifford McLucas, Aberystwyth, Wales. 


Dear Clifford, 
We are fine; thank you for your concern. The fact of the matter is that with each 


sue, we ship more copies 
to the Virgin Megastore and each time they manage to sell out within a matter of weeks. You'll have to start 
planning your trips to London around our publishing dates; or, better yet, subscribe, and your issues of Em- 
igre will be delivered to your doorstep four times a year. 

Emigre 


The following letters were posted on America Online 


Dear Emigre, 

This is a request for a possible theme for a future issue: A review of the work of Los Angeles’s Dance Club 
flyers and clothing. Some of the designers and labels to be considered are Rick Klotz (the first, the best, 
and a graduate of CalArts) of Jive Graphics, Raymond Leon Roker f Re:Design & URB Magazine, CO- 
NART, FUCT Graphics, CLOBBER, SPLIT, AA Graphics and Printing (the Orange County printer that 
prints most of the best club flyers/eards), Rare Groove, D:VA Clothing, Rivas Grafix, SJoBECK and many, 
many others, Their designs are retro and futuristic, derivative and o 
and most of all, deserving of the type of international attention and credibility that an article in an issue of 


inal, real slick and ultra street raw, 


Emigre can give. 
Mark Heimback-Nielsen 


Dear Mark, 

More than one person has asked us why we haven't yet covered the raye graphics phenomenon. 

First of all, Print magazine beat us to the punch. Their current issue features an in-depth article superbly 
researched and written by Michael Dooley covering most of the people you mentioned. Secondly, we're hes- 
itant because 99% of the rave graphics are full color. Emigre has a limited budget and therefore we are not 


Mait 


able to print full color reproductions. That's why we feature so many type designers and typographers. 
Their work usually does not rely so much on full color. Even if we do feature designers whose work is very 
colorful, we usually write about their work more than show it. Writing about rave graphics without the full 
color pictures wouldn't make sense. 
Another unwritten rule we seem to follow is that the work we publish is usually from people who get in 
touch with us first. It makes doing interviews all the more pleasant when there is a mutual respect and inter- 
Nola. st. We have never been approached by any of the designers mentioned above, and figured they have little 
In Emlgre2eeMs rarest in Emigre. (although U have noticed they douse ous fonts quitevoftenl). Perhaps they: recOgnize tHe 
Sc eaten “one-color handicap we have. I had actually started collecting §.F. rave flyers, but sent them to Michael 
ry thst cor! Dooley after he toldime he was doing rereateh for the Print articles Having said:all\ihia,liam-veryiduter= 
See ee pe emetic in the entrepreneurial aspects of some of the rave graphics and clothing company spinoffs, such as 
‘Jive Graphics. 
only a few days after we 
aoe ane dy Vandertons 


subscription issues, we 
Dear Emigre, 
received a call trom Tom j 7 
i ice at Oxmox VHY NOt offset the production costs {of Emigre] with advertising sales? The magazine might not even have 
tyrkowicz at Oxmox, : 
decigg® be entirely in color, maybe a color supplement or section that is inserted into the rest of the magazine. 
who runs a design 
edie becca nAFS there not enough politically/theoretically correct advertisers out there? In the latest issue [26], there 
Shee, angWas @ full page ad for an internship, which I guess was used to offset the color cover. If editorial integrity 
0, who : 
vouch, oftere nt’ the issue. that can be set down and explained to any potential advertiser. If they do not agree with it, 
graciously offered to 
2: they don't have to buy the space. 
pick up the tab, Thank ‘ 
Hoping this gets a conversation going 
you Tom! 
Mark Heimback-Nielsen 


Columbu: 


Dear Mark, 

The full page ad in #26 that you referred to was for the Walker Art Center internship. We charge a minimal 
fee for such ads simply because we like to support these 
ping and printing the ad in one color. Also, the cover of #26 was really a three-color job, It was a “work 


stitutions. The fee barely covers the cost of strip- 


and turn” using three colors on the outside (yellow, cyan and magenta) and two colors on the inside (yellow 
and black). We picked up the black from the inside and printed it on the outside in the “work and turn” pro- 
cess. Due to our small print run of seven thousand copies, Emigre is printed on a sheet-fed offset press. 
Printing Emigre in full-color would require going to a webb press and printing at least 20,000 copies. At 
the risk of sounding overly modest, I doubt that there is an audience of this magnitude for an esoteric mag- 
azine such as Emigre. 


Selling ads is a work-intense, often frustrating, organizationally nightma: 


sh process. It can all pay off, but 


only when you can offer your advertisers signif 


nt exposure. 
Rudy VanderLans 


Dear Emigre, 

Emigre is a very cool magazine. The editorial content is always thought-provoking and the design is like 
nothing else out there. No matter what the issue is about, or what controversial articles are printed, I'd still 
like to buy a small ad for my fonts in Emigre. If this would let Emigre go to four-color, I say it would be 
the best thing that’s happened to Emigre in a long time! I know that many people at Emigre feel that this 
would force them to dilute their magazine's contents, and write things just to please the advertisers, but I 
think they're wrong. I'd be willing to buy an ad no matter what they print. 


Christian Schwartz 


Dear Emigre, 
Hi, Emigre is an ad for Emigre Graphics and Emigre Music, just as Ud&le is an ad for ITC (of course, Em- 
igre is a well designed ad, and U&lc is, er...) But £ has run ads in the past, even though they were just for 
Rudy's pals. If E takes 4-c ads, I would hope the sub price would drop a little. The cover of #26 is 4-c any- 
way, so this is all moot. It’s late, I'm going to bed. 

ILLneise 


Dear Emigre, 
I just renewed for two years. Was it worth it or is Keedy Sans going to look as lame as Babyteeth in six 
months? 

‘Anon 


Dear Emigre, 

Yes, my friend, Keedy Sans will look dated eventually, but not nearly as quickly as the 2 billion extra con- 
densed fonts that Font Haus et al are pumping out. As for Emigre’s demise, 1 look forward to a long, lin- 
gering death, finalized by E’s purchase by Condé Nast 

MarcOx 


Mail 


Dear Emigre, 

Iam writing in reply to the direct response by Elisabeth Charman to my article “On White Space” in Emigre 
26. In the response, she gives the example of generic food packaging as an exception to my generally stated 
rule that white space = quality and that white space might in fact represent two “polar economic stat- 
us 


* | acknowledge both of these exceptions, but I don’t think that the exceptions prove my major argu- 
ment invalid 


While I do claim that white space is the ultimate symbol of value in graphic design I also claim that white 
space gives meaning through context. The idea of context is fundamental to the semiotic analysis of graphic 
design (to which I also refer) and clearly the generic package has contextual elements that ascribe to their 
white space the meaning of cheap. In Australia, we also have basic white generic brands (with one or two 
inkings), but we also have black and gold with a corresponding color scheme that manages to look just as 
cheap and nasty. Clearly the white space in isolation is not the key to an understanding of the generic de- 
sign, but as with all designed products, the unique combination of elements that give meaning to each other 
- in the generic case, simple, bold, usually standardized typefaces, in straightforward, no-nonsense centered 
layout that the shopper quickly learns stands for cheap with no value added branding or d 
NOT the white space on its own that identifies the product, but the combination of design elements PLUS 
the shoppers’ learned response to them. It might be that the shopper notices the basic white generic brand 


ign. So it is 


because of its white space, but the white space is always combined with a particular type style, which along 


with white space is also one of the necessary signifiers for this kind of product. So generic brands use white 
space, but in a particularly simple formation and regimentation, which is the dominant signifier of this kind 
of product, I would argue: one where color is of secondary importance. In defense of this, I would also note 
the rise of the flecked, unbleached and obviously recycled paper packaging that is also often presented with 


simple, no-nonsense signage and signifies not cheap, but green, consciousness 


By illustrating “On White Space” only in the response (which is of course an addendum), the illustrations 
tend to reinforce the critique and make the argument of the main article seem less forceful. If the editor had 
chosen to illustrate “On White Space” with quoted examples, e.g., the Chanel No. 5 perfume box or par- 
ticular fashion spreads, then the CONTEXTUAL signs would have demonstrated the referenced white space 
as fundamentally different from the generic examples. 


As for the claim that the “appropriated formula of white space as a code of acknowledged good taste” is 
only understood by designers and design critics, 1 strongly disagree. I will quote two examples. 1, The 
shopper who buys generic products differentiates not just the white packaging, but the standardized ele- 
ments that make it up; and 2. The same person will just as easily recognize any of those combinations of 
elements I described in the article as signifying quality, not just because of the white space, but because of 
their particular contextual presentation of elements. 


In the interest of further debate. 


Keith Robertson 
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A new typeface designed by miles Newlyn. 
TWo faces—one package—$65 
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Composition In Retrospect by John Cage 

| Everybody’s Autobiography by Gertrude Stein 
Maldoror by Comte de Lautréamont 

Exploits and Opinions of Dr. Faustroll, Pataphysician by Alfred Jarry 
In Youth is Pleasure by Denton Welch 

Aurélia by Gérard de Nerval 

Paris Peasant by Louis Aragon 

Last Nights of Paris by Philippe Soupault 


Hebdomeros by Giorgio de Chirico 
| 


The Heresiarch & - by Guillaume Apollinaire 


The Blue Octavo Notebooks by Franz Kafka 


Exact Change P.O. Box 544 Cambri MA 02139 
To order call Distributed Art Publishers 1-800- BOOK 
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